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distress, is a kind of a deaf adder, that no music
will charm ; he is not to be called a human creature,
but a wretch, hardened against all the passions and
affections that nature has furnished the meanest
animals with.

CHAP. XL

Of suretiship.

ANOTHER reason of a tradesman's frequent ruin, is,
what the wise man most emphatically calls ' striking
hands with a stranger,' or one tradesman being
bound for another. And this case is so very ob-
viously of the highest importance for him to reflect
upon, and be cautious in, that I need not take up
much of my reader's time, or my own, to warn him
against it.

It is true, that as the particular circumstances of
trade are now stated, it is hardly possible for trades-
men to go through the world in their business
without being bound for one another; the high
duties, such as excises, customs, and the number of
offices in the public revenue, obliging men to get
bondsmen ; the government gives credit, but re-
quires security; and it seems absolutely necessary
they should do so; and this in some things makes
my advices be given with the more caution; but let
it be upon what occasion it will, the tradesman
ought to be very wary of engaging himself.

Three things every tradesman ought to consider
before he c strikes hands with a stranger;' that is,
before he is bound for another.